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Independent Assessment 
Of Self-Governance Project 

Is Underway 


[5 the Self-Governance Demonstration Project realty helping 
Tribes improve the a nay of services, to theif tribal communities, 
and what exactly has 3>Hsri the impact of Setf-Govemance on 
those Tmbcs that haw embarked on lhL new voyage? Those 
are just two of the many questions IhaL the ongoing Annual 
Assessment of the Self-Governance Demonstration Project Is 
addressing. 

Independent assessment 
is underway 

The task cd assessing and documenting the Project's 
progress to this point ig being undertaken by Northeastern 
State University in TaNequah, Oklahoma, in cooperation with 
th« University of Oklahoma. Thu cor iti actors were selected on 
the basis of a competitive proposal process with Final selection 
made by a review team comprised cF representatives from the 
first tier Self-Governance Tribes and the Office of Self 
GovernanCO- 

D-r. W. Neil Morton of Northeastern is the assessment team 
project director and contracting officer, and Dr. Rennard 
Strickland, from the University of Oklahoma, is the principal 
imvesiigator. 

Marion said Northeastern was most likely selected because 
the proposal was a joint one with (he University of Oklahoma. 

' 'All oF the personnel involved have had extensive experience 
working with Indian Tribes, from social service aspects to legal 
aspects. Also, ProFcssor Strickland of the American Indian Law 
and Poln.-y Center at Oklahoma is an Indian law expert in 
America. He is well known and respected among Indian 
Tribes." he remained. 

This ELssessmenl, he said, involves die first seven tribes that 


have signed Self-Governance Compacts and Annual Funding 
Agreements— the AbsentM-Shawnee Tribe, Cherokee Nation of 
Oklahoma, Hoopa Valley Tribe, Jamestown S'KIalFam Tribe, 
Lumrni Indian Nation, Quinault Indian Nartion. and theMille 
Lacs Band of Chippewa Indians. 

These seven Tribal Compacts wen? implemented in October, 

3 991, allowing for a full-year operations review. Next year the 
assessment will expand to 17 Tribes, including the 10 second 
tier Tribes- 

A range of areas 
are being investigated 

.Morton said the assessment team is investigating a range of 
areas that include the following: 

■ An analysis of the degree to which each Tribe has 
redesigned programs under its Compact and Annual Funding 
Agreement, Morton commented they would compare what 
individual programs were like before Self-Governance and what 
they are like now. 

■ An assessment of the effect of the Compact and Annual 
Funding Agreement on the governmental structures of each 
Tribe. He said intemal changes made in Tribal government in 
order to moke Self-Governance work will be identilied. 

■ An assessment of the effect of the Compact and Arnual 
Funding Agreement on program service* to Tribal members, 
This assessment element will try to determine if the Selh 
Governance Project enhanced the sendees delivered to Fribal 
members, explained Morton- 

Sec Independent Assessment.. .Page 2 
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Independent Assessment 

Continued From Page 1 


■ I identification of TrihaE laws and administrative/ judicial 
systems providing administrative due process rights pursuant 
to the Indian Civil Rights Act with regards to Tribal 
implementation of the Self-Governance Demonstration 
Project Morton said investigators will take note oil what was 
dnn« iju irnpktrrtHrtt^Lion erf this new process of Self-Governance 
that would affect judicial processes of the Tribe. 

■ An irtenHUcation of any special circumstances of each 
Tribe and how cflc;h Tribe has duilt with such obstacles 
relative to implementing the ProJecL The team, he remarked, 
wilF explore this issue in each unique Trihal situation. What 
were some of the snags in getting the Project started? How 
who; the problems resolved? 

■ An assessment of the baseline reporting process for 
tribes and the B1A. end its utility as a reporting and 
accountability tool 

■ An assessment of the degree to which the Department of 
the interior, including separately the BIA arid Office of Self- 
Governance, has provided assistance to Self-Governance 
Tribes. The team, said Morton, will determine how much 
assistance the federal government agencies have provided the 
Tribes during the implementation of the SelMjevemnanoe 
process. 

■ An assessment of the degree to which the Department of 
the interior* including separately the BEA, has reorganised, 
redesigned, consolidated or otherwise altered its staffing and 
organisational patterns as a result of the Project. 

■ An assessment of the degree to which the Department of 
the Interior, including separately the BiA, could have 
reorganized, redesigned, consolidated or otherwise altered its 
staffing and organizational patterns as a result of the Project. 

Morton said the assessment process started with a review of 
documents provided by the Tribes- Included in the request for 
proposals are certain items that must be reviewed, such as 
Tribal Constitutions, Tieaties. audits. " 

With that information, the team put together a profile 
analysis "of all of their programs and all of their 
services. ..including tribal courts and legal materials, and Self- 
Governance reports. Thai gave us a good wording knowledge 
oF whan each Tribe had going for it T explained Morton. 

Face-to-face 
with the Tribes 

The four-person assessment team completed a twr>w«ek 
swing in Jate June through the West and Northwest, visiting 
several of the seven Tribes involved in the first assessment, 
Morton said, He expects the last of the on-site visits should be 
completed in late July. 

"We met with Tribal representatives on an interview basis. 

The material which we received and reviewed gave us a good 
background feel for each Tribe. Well fill in the gups and pay 
specific attention to those points" outlined in the request for 
proposals, said .Morton. 


'What we'll do with that information is come up with a 
profile of what the Tribes feel about the process (of Self- 
Governance), the problems they encountered, and well get 
specific examples of how Self-Governance has provided the 
opportunity for Tribes to provide a wider array of services, and 
more in-depth service to Tribal members. We' I also see if 
anything was unique to oil of the Tribes," he said. 

BIA, Office of Self-Govemance 
will also face assessment 

When the on-site visits are completed and (he information 
from the T ribes reviewed and analyzed, the assessment team 
will begin assessing the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Lhe 
Interior Department's Office of Self-Governance. That work, 
said .Morton, should Lw completed by the end of the summer. 

As for the information contained in the assessment report, 
Morton said, '’We'll boil it down to come out with something 
that will be useful. We hope to have a draft erf the document 
completed in early September, and have the final document In 
October." 

Ultimate audience 
is Congress 

'The seven Tribes involved will be responsible for reviewing 
the document- and of course our ultimate audience will be 
Congress" he said, 

Based on this report and lhe baseline measure reports 
generated by the participating Tribes and the BiA. Congress 
wilE determine whether the Self-Governance process should 
become a permanent program. 

"As far as any initial report findings, it would be premature 
(to conclude anything now). We are, however, overwhelmed by 
the degree of cooperation by the Tribes. They are doing their 
very best lo make die process- work. I've seen just a 
tremendous amount of enthusiasm among the Tribes for this 
process, People are sc open and willing to discuss what works 
and what doesn't." Morton commented. 
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Plans Progress To Include IHS In Project 


The Cherokee Ndtiom of Oklahoma has begun work on what 
might h* called a 'how-to guide' for Tribes planning to 
administer and provide sendees under Self-Governance 
Compacts which are now provided by the Indian Health 
Serdce 

Wortung as part of a seven-member Self-Gov^nance Project 
planning group, the Cherokee Nation was granted ^500,000 by 
IHS to perform budget research and determine viable strategies 
to apply the Self* Governance Demonstration Project to IHS. 

This initiative, supported by the Congressional Interior 
Appropriations Committees in fiscal year 1903. coincides with 
the provisions nf Public Law 102-1 34. which authorize! the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services to conduct a study on 
the feasibility ot expanding the Self Goveu'iance Demonstration 
Prefect to include activities, programs, functions and services of 
the IHS, 

Use 17 Self-Governance Tribes, [n order to grit the best 
planning possible for the amount of money available, decided 
lo award the grant to cine Trilby instead of spreading it out 
among all the Compact Tribes. This research and planning 
work by the Tribes with the IHS is being done to avoid many of 
the difficulties experienced by Tribes in trnpleu renting the 
Demonstration Project with the B1A. 

The Cherokee Nation was selected because of its experience, 
expertise and willingness to tdke- on the project, said Jim 
Danielson, the Tribes executive Director oF programs and a 
member of the seven-member planning group. 

With one of the largest and most complex Indian health care 
delivery systems, the Cherokees have already started the Sulk 
Governance process within their own medical system, and have 
a number of individuals with extensive experience working wilh 
health r;, 3t K deli way systems, he remarked. 

Tiie first task of the project is to "design processes that 
would allow each individual Tribe lo do a budget analyst that 
would allow them to operate IHS activities tn their Area,” 

Lian ielson explained, 

Currently, IHS doesn't allocate funds on a Tribe by Tube 
basis. Instead, money is allocated to 3H5 Area Offices, and it is 
difficult tor I ribes to know how much money might be 
available to them to administer their own health care services, 

Tire Cherokee project group is developing a format that 
would allow T ribes to identify funds they could access to 
operate their own programs. "By identifying all of these 
resources, you pul Tribes in ihe position to negotiate for a final 
dollar figure. Danielson said. 

In addition, the Cherokee project will also take a look at 
whether IHS funds are being distributed fairly, explaining that 
"there are large amounts of money for which they don'i have 
an allocation formula," 

The group's second task is "the development of some 
instruments to identify the way IHS allocates resources, and to 
make determinations whether equity exists for a given 
location,” he said. If funds aren't allocated Dirty, the group will 


make some suggestions for changes, and then determine 
Whether either legislation or regulation is needed to put the 
changes into effect K he conjectured. 

Danielson said IHS has been very helpful in providing budget 
information, and project staff already have compiled a lot of 
information that now must t>e organized and analysed. 

The planning group is collaborating with Doug Black. IHS 
Associate Director for tine Office of Tribal Affairs. Black says his 
aim is, to help Lhe group "take budget information and translate 
it into a Format that is more understandable and helpful in local 
planning." 

In addition to Danielson, planning group members include 
Edith .Hanning, Shoshone-Palule Tribes, Owyhee MV; Deanna 
Fairbanks, Mille I ocs T ribe, Gnamia, MM; Loretta Bullard, 
Kawerak, Nome, AK; Henry Cagey, Lummi Nation, Bellingham, 
WA; and Joe DeLaCruz, Quinault Nation, TaJtolah, WA 

After the budge! data is analyzed, and by lhe end of the 
fiscal year, the Cherokee project will have developed u set of 
documents ttiai will assist Tribes in deciding whether they want 
to take over the delivery oF services now provided by IHS, 
Danielson said, 

If to Tribe ■decides to proceed, it will be provided information 
on lhe IHS budget process, and a system to analyze data so 
available foistis can be identified. The documents will also 
include sample Sell-Governance compacts and funding 
agreements, he said- 

Finally, the documents will also include information on 
model health care -delivery systems put together in a report 
Form, he said. 

With these tools In hand, individual Tribes will be able to 
design systems that wilt more economically and effectively 
mod local needs and concerns. Danielson said, adding that, in 
essence, this is what StotF-Gnvernance is all about. 
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newsletter Of The 

Tribal Self-Governance Demonstration Project 

This newsletter is a publication of the Tribal Self-Governance 
Demonslration, Project, It h produced and circulated by the 
project to inform Indian Nations and those affected by Self- 
Governance about tire Tribal Self-Governance Demonstration 
Project, Its goals and its progress- For information, write to: 

Maureen Kiri ley. Coordinator 
Communication & Education Ptoject 
Tribal Self-Governance Demonstration Project 
Lummi Indian Business Council 
261 6 Kwlna Hoad 
Bellingham, Washington 98226 
(206)647-6223 
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Stripping Away 
Layers 

Of Bureaucracy 


SelfGovemance offered an opportunity for 
Tlingit and Haida to exercise mo re control over 
their own programs. 




The Tlingit And Haidu Trifles SMfrt&d to lose money every 
time they met with Ihe Bureau of Indian Affairs on budget 
matters for their Tribal contract programs, So when the Self 
Governance Demonstration Project can've along, the Tlingit and 

I Baida leadership saw this as an opportunity to change the way 
the Tribes get funds for their programs. 

Edward K. Thomas. President of the Tlingit and Haida 
Central Council said "We were very dissatisfied every time we 
went to an IPS (Endian Priority System) meeting, The BIA 
always wgnted to reduce our base funding for programs in 
outer to satisfy their own administrative needs." 

He said the Tribes endured tho IPS. which is part of the BIA 
budget process, and finally reached a point where they wanted 
a more fair and logical way of determining the amount of 
funds allocated annually for their contract programs, Tlingit 
and Haida envisioned the Self-Governance Project as a way to 
start stripping away layers of bureaucracy, streaming an 
administrative process that was becoming difficult for them to 
manage, 

The Tlingit and Haida were brought together into a Central 
Council by the Congressional Jurisdiction Act of 1 935. For the 


Edward K, Thomas 


purpose of dealing with the federal government, the Council is 
considered one Tribe, but they are distinct Tribes with different 
languages, and Tribal members reside in different historical 
homelands. 

Members of the Tribes live in villages on many islands in 
Southeastern Alaska, and each community has Tribal 
recognition under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1937. 

Self-Governance offered 
more Tribal control of programs 

The Self-Governance Project, said Thomas, offered an 
opportunity for I ribes to exercise more control over their own 
programs, and it was important that Tlingit and Haida get in on 
the ground level of the project. 

"We were one of the 1 0 Tribes involved in getting (Tide Ilf of 
P-L. 100472. Self-Governance Demonstration Project) 
enacted. ..We attended all of the original hearings. We were able 
to give our input into the designing of the Protect- We tried to 
make it clear that there were no 'sacred cows' in the BIA 

See Tlingit and Haida... Page 5 
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Tlingit And Haida 

Continued From Page 4 


budget, and we (testified) Dial Lhere should be no Bureau 
programs inaccessible to the Project," he remarked. 

One of the first accomplishments by Tlingit and Ha:da was a 
successful effort to strip away some of Jie t5lA bureaucracy 
that seemed to consistently drain hinds from tribal contract 
proyiarns. Thomas explained. 'We were able to get rid of the 
Southeast Agency {the Alaska BIA agency which serves the 
I’lingit and Haida region), und eventually convert those 
administrative dollars lo tribal program dollars.'' 

"Now the Southeast Agency no long exists," he said, 
remarking that the Central Council was able to assume the 
Agency functions as part of its regular duties. 

The Tribes now deal with the Area Office in Juneau "for 
those few things that we have to, such as getting approval for 
drawdown of funds, or for liusL services, paflicula rty in realty,'' 
Thomas said. 

There was. of course, some residence to iht* Self- 
Governance concept, particularly the abolition of the BIA 
agency, he said. Initially, some Tribes were hesitant about the 
entire project because they incoirectly finked it lo the old block 
grant method of distributing funds among Tribes. "In the early 
stages there was concern that liiis was a block grant and not a 
demonstration project,' ' he said. 

,And closer to home, Thomas said there was resistance 
among some Alaska natives to abolishing the Southeast 
.Agency. "When you gel rid of an agency, you must have 100 
percent agreement among the Tribes served by that agency, 
Some Tribes didn't agree, I guess they felt they needed lo have 
someplace to go to sit down, have a cup of coffee and talk 
about what's wrong," Thomas said, 

Redesign! ng t administering programs 
beneficial for Tlingit and Haida 

Redesigning and operating certain programs under the Self- 
Governance Project has been beneficial for Tlingit and I laida. 
particularly in the management of hinds. 

When the agency was eliminated., Thomas explained,, "Mot 
only were we able to take the agency dollars, but also some 
Area Office residual dollars as well, Most of the residual money 
in the BIA Area Office involves trust services and realty 
functions. Those dollars in trust services we left alone." 

Other programs such as the Tribal court, substance abuse 
program, enrollment, and Indian Child Welfare bendefited "In 
the case of some, we were able to start a new program, or in 
the case of Child Welfare, wc added another dimension — legal 
advocacy." 

Also benefiting is the Tribes' college scholarship program. 
Under the old BIA guidelines, a student had to settle for a set 
scholarship amount even if the financial need and expenses 
were higher, 

“We have changed the way we are Beguiled to give out 
money. We've added new categories of need and academic 
excellence. Previously, the most a student could get was $1 ,600 


or $1 ,700 for the entire year," Thomas Mid, arid in individual 
circumstances that was often not enough to keep a student in 
school, 

The Tribes now have incentive programs whore students can 
gsd a couple of thousand dollars mure a year if they qualify, 
and there is a President's Award scholarship of $5,000 for the 
truly achievement-oriented student. 

Thomas Mid one of the important benefits created under the 
Self-Governance Project is an administrative improvement. Most 
of the Native communities in Southeast Alaska are isolated, 
and sharing information about Tribal government and even 
about other communities is difficult, he Mid. 

Under Self-Governance, a program of community based 
reporting, involving visiting villages to share information about 
budgets* contracts and Self-Governance has added meaningful 
management improvement for Tlingit and Haida. 

“We’re not out to change everything ’ 1 

Thomas said the T ribes have deliberately gone about making 
changes in their programs under the Self Governance Projeci. 
"We’re not out to change everything, we're here to do tilings 
better. There's not enough money lo make drastic changes. 

We wanted lo reduce this layers of bureaucracy and carry out 
our mission. We felt wc were doing a good job already, we just 
wanted to do u better j'Ob," he said. 

Self-Governance "allows us to continue lo try to expand our 
existing programs without having Congress reducing 
appropriations, and by the bureau taking the lion's share os the 
money." Thomas said, 

Dealing with resistence 

Mot all, of course, has been positive. There has been 
resistence by RIA employwts, he said, but that is something 
thrst the Tribes anticipated in the beginning, f wanted to have 
regulations passed that would spell out how Ibis system would 
work." 

Thomas explained that if there are no methods of 
accountability and consequences, people won’t do Lheii jobs. 

"1 wanted that in the Act, but it didn’t get in. it didn't even get 
in the Congressional Record." he said. 

Qf course not alf BIA employees are guilty of resisting the 
Project, he said, there are good people In the Bureau. Though 
the Bureau's leadership has voiced support for the Self- 
Governance concept, there continues to be resistence among 
some employees in the field. 

T lingit and Haida, as with most other Sd 1 Governance Tribes, 
has had difficulty gating budget information from the BIA in 
preparation for negotiation of the Annual Funding Agreement. 

For fast year's negotiation, Thomas remarked. "We asked for 
the BIA budget information 2 M 19BH, and we didn't get ii until 
May 1991. th ree weeks before negotiation. In spite of the 

See Tlingit and Haida... Page 6 
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waiting .,,[ was pleased with the information once it was put 
together. Once it was available, it was useful," 

Tribes must be very active 
to make Self-Governance work 

The Self-Governance Demonstration Project is creating 
changes in the federal bureaucracy, but the Tribes have to also 
mafce changes, Thomas said. "Wove also got to change with 
the limes. Tribal administration is going to have to be 
streamlined."' 

Tribes need to be very active in making the Self-Governance 
Project work Thomas said after Tlmgit and Haida signed its 
first Annual Funding Agreement last year, tire BIA was 30 days 
late in delivertng funds, which were :o enable the Tribes to 
manage and operate their programs, ft appeared the delay was 
going to be extensive 

Tlingit and Haida subsequently sued the BIA to free up the 
money under Self-Governance, and the funds were made 


available 30 days later 'We Couldn't afford to be passive in a 
situation like that." he said. 

As For the overall concept of Self -Governance., Thomas suid 
it has served the needs of the Tribes better than the way they 
were operating before. "] think it’s a Step in the right direction. 
The RLA needs tu Ij« csjxtn and honest in its effort, the Tribes 
have to also be open and hottest. It has to be a partnership.' 

‘ The integrity of a lot of people is at stake. We have to do 
the best we can for our people and nut let egos get in the 
way." Thomas said. 
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Tribal Self-Governance Demonstration Project 
Lummi Indian Business Council 
2616 Kwina Road 
Bellingham, Washington 93226 


